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Men and Women 


HAIG HOUSE, 


BRITISH LEGION | 


The Organisation for Ex-Service 


OF ALL RANKS AND RATINGS OF THE 
NAVY, ARMY AND AIR FORCE 
LONDON 


WIRELESS 


FOR 
THE TROOPS 


NE of the greatest humani- 

tarian campaigns conducted 
through the columns of the Press 
in recent years was that which had 
as its objective the provision of 
radio receivers for hospital pa- 
tients and the blind. Thanks to 
the power of Fleet Street—the 
invincible power of persistent 
publicity—plus the efforts of that 
- well-known personality, Christo- 
pher Stone; that effort was a great 
success. 


Te-day’s . 
Demand 


To-day the cry for more radio sets 
comes from another source—from 
ack-ack and beer-beer (balloon bar- 
rage) units in lonely outposts. In its 

turn that cry too will be amplified by 
the voice of the Press—this time 
through Revevlle. 


Wasted 
Broadcasts 


From whispers that have reached 
us we.judge that, in spite of such 
adequate arrangements that have 
been made for yourentertainment in 
many centres, there is an unfortunate 

lack of. wireless receivers in some 
isolated outposts. . This need not be, 
and-we will do our best to see that 
it does not continue. 

It is useless for the B.B.C. to broad- 
cast special’ programmes for the 
Forces if a substantial number of the 
men- for: whose ears, those ‘pro- 
grammes are specifically produced 
cannot listen. And then there are 
the all-important news broadcasts. 
It is galling, to-say the least, for 
soldiers on home defence to know less 
about the latest developments of the 
war than the civilians among whom 
they are stationed.: 


Wasted 
Sets 


Price Id. 


“GO TO IT 


{Free to H.M. Forces). 
Regisiered as a Newspaper at the G.P.O. 


VOTATE WIN Gos 


There's News in 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Read them and 
Profit by them 


(Issued by the Advertisers’ Association) 


says 


Minister of Information’s Encouraging 


Letter to 


‘‘Reveille’”’ 
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Here in our third issue we reproduce a letter we have received 
from the Rt. Hon. A. DUFF COOPER, P.C., whose good wishes 


we sincerely appreciate. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, 
SENATE HOUSE, 
LONDON UNIVERSITY BUILDING, 
MALET ST.,W.C.1. 


lith June 1940 


I am very dade to be Patron of this issue 


of nReveille". 


- You have undertaken a valuable 


service in giving copies of the publication free 


to H.M. hier who are ents ted to every consideration. 


"Go to iti" 


Naas wok 


Dirt on sa 


W.R. Hipwell, Esq., 

"Reveille", 

180 Fleet Street, 
E.C. 4. 


“MY LIVELIEST DOG- 
FIGHT ” —— British Pilot 


[N the space of a few seconds, a 

British air gunner recently shot 
down a complete formation of five 
enemy aircraft from one of the 
twelve British Defiant fighters which 
accounted for no fewer than 37 
enemy aircraft during the day. Later 
reports show that at least 42 were 


At the moment there are thousands | destroyed. The air gunner’s victims 
of good sets that will not be wanted | were Ju.87 dive-bombers. 


by their owners until the war is over : 
sets that have been removed from 
motor-cars in compliance with recent 
emergency regulations. We, there- 
fore, propose to start an appeal for 
these to be placed at your disposal ; 
so drop us a line eee if we 
can help you. 


At the same time we would be 
glad. to have your enquiries for 
games, dart-boards, and other com- 
forts: It is the aim of Reveille to 
give publicity to all requirements of 
this nature. If spreading the news 
will achieve anything, we _ shall 
succeed! 


Another of the squadron’s air 
gunners had just shot down three 
Junkers, also in quick succession, 
when his guns jammed. Undeterred, 
his pilot at once proceeded to rejoin 
the Defiant’s main formation. - 


Broken... in flames 


- When the Defiants came upon the 
Junkers, the latter were dive-bomb- 
ing off a French port, and had set 
three small vessels on fire. The 
Junkers’ method was to dive verti- 
cally to 500 feet, and then flatten out. 
The British pilots also dived, waited 
until the Germans had pulled out, 


J and then let them have a devastating 


ee 


Here is just one of the 

vivid epics that are of- 

ten hidden‘ by those two 

unins' spiring words, ‘Air 

Activity,’’ used so cas- 

ually in official com- 

muniques. 

hail of machine-gun fire. At least 21 
were sent down, broken up or in 


flames. 


“ The liveliest dog fight I have 
ever been in,” was a British pilot’s 
description of the encounter with the 
Messerschmitts. 


Dive-bombing 

“While it was on,” he said, “we 
and the Messerschmitts were mixed 
up with between 30 and 40 Ju.87’s 
that were dive-bombing a French 
port. 


“When the scrap ended we were 
alone, in complete possession of the 
air. We found we were all intact, 
but in this little bit of trouble the 


‘Germans had lost nine Me.110’s and 


one Ju.87.” 


Of an average age of twenty-five, 
the squadron’s pilots are highly 
trained and of long experience. Only 
their complete ‘confidence in them- 
selves, their air gunners and their 
aircraft made their success possible. 


Duff Cooper 


A DISTINGUISHED 


SOLDIER 


ERVING with great distinction in the 

S Grenadier Guards in the last war, the 
Rt. Hon. Alfred Duff Cooper was - 
awarded the D.S.O. 

Throughout his life, both as a soldier and 
an M.P., he has displayed courage and fore- 
sight in his attitude toward the problems 
with which he has grappled ; and his 
resignation from the Cabinet in 1938, when 
he was First Lord of the Admiralty under 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, was regarded as 
one of Britain’s greatest protests against 
the Prime Minister’s weakness at Munich. 

In view of his prominence as a journalist, 
his keen appreciation of the value of 
propaganda (quoted on page 4) will carry a 
weight which even his present official status 
as Minister of Information could not give it. 


Service Quiz 


Q. What builds you up 
as you take it down ? 
Horlicks—hot or cold 
—the finest drink 

for physical fitness 


HATEVER your job these 
days, Horlicks can help you 
to do it even better—because there’s 
nothing like it for keeping you fit! 
Horlicks is made from milk, wheat 
and malted barley—tzoo per cent 
nourishment. But nourishment of a 
special kind, that is, in a form your 
body can instantly use and turn into 
quick energy! That is the most 
valuable type of nourishment there 
is—and that is why Horlicks is the 
best drink for you and for every man 
who values good physical condition. 
* * * 


A. 


Horlicks is served hot or cold at canteens, . 
milk bars, soda fountains and cafés 
everywhere. And don’t forget Horlicks 
Tablets.3d., 6d. and 1/6. 


} 
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EARD about the German 
prisoner who was asked 
what he was going to do 


when the war is over ? 

‘““ I’m going to buy a bicycle and 
cycle round Germany,”’ said he. 
‘ “That's all right,” was Tom- 
my’s retort, “ but what you gonna 
do in the afternoon? ” 


A soldier told me this story. 
told it me at a time when the “ news 
was at its worst. If I had my way, 
I’d broadcast a succession of such 
stories as a counterblast to Lord 
Haw-Haw, instead of the solemn 
“replies” that semi-official quarters 
at present make to that snake. 

It’s the sort of joke that so well 
points the tag about the “ morale of 
our troops continuing to be excel- 
lent.” Hitler may half-dope his 


He 


x” 


army—but to inject a sense of 
humour: into the Nazi is, like the 
music hall turn’s next trick, im- 
possible. 


it heaes 
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SOUND’ SECURITY 
~ More important than ever 

today isthe. significarice 

of the: name>:Player to 

~< cigarette smokers. lt isa 

“guarantee that qualityand 


ey. purity remain unchanged. . 


HE same day that I retell this 
story, however, there is some- 
thing in a London evening news- 
paper that does not strike me as at 
all funny. . 

Five judges of the Court.of Appeal, 
I read, are to hear a.case in which the 
Temperance Permanent Building 
Society seeks possession of a house 
from a Mrs. Nevitt, a soldier’s wife. 

On the previous Friday, Mr. 
Justice Farwell, in the Chancery 
Division, had refused to make an 
order for possession against ‘“ some- 
one who was not in lawful possession 
of the property.” 

The society appealed against this 
refusal. 

For the society, Mr. M. G. Hewins 
said that the property was mort- 
gaged by Mrs. Nevitt’s husband, who 
fell into arrears with his mortgage 
payments before the war. The 
society became entitled to possession. 

After attempts had been made: to 
get in touch with the husband, the 
society, finding the wife in possession, 
took proceedings against her. 

The Master of the Rolls: ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you make the husband the 
defendant ?”’ ‘‘ Because he is not in 
possession.” . 

“But the wife’s ‘ possession ’ is 
his ‘ possession.’ Where is the mort- 
gagor?” “ He isa sergeant who was 
called up.” 

“Where is he now? ” 
not say.” 

“The society is endeavouring to 
eject the wife of a serving soldier with- 
out making the mortgagor a party. Ts 
that what you are doing?” » 

“T cannot answer exactly, be- 
cause my answer would not be fit,”’ 
replied Mr. Hewins. ‘ We are, in 
fact, not making the mortgagor a 
party.” 

‘Tt seems most extraordinary to 
me,” said the Master of the “Rolls: 
“ Behind the back of this man, who 
is serving in the Forces, you are at+ 
tempting to eject his wife from the 
house.” 

* * a 


HAVING got that one off my chest, 
let us return for a moment to 
items of a lighter order. 

I say, blokes, here’s something that 
somebody seems to have gone to a 
lot of trouble to find out, so don’t 
disappoint the poor guy by not 
registering suitable interest. 

Did you know that soldiers’ feet in 
the last war were at an angle of 
45 degrees—but that the angle now 
is 25 degrees? There! try that one 
on the sergeant-major next time he 
tells you you're pigeon-toed. 

Also, ‘that the soldiers in this war 
are an inch taller than last time. 
This difference in stature must have 
depleted the ranks of the Bantams— 
or has it? Certainly one sees far 


“We can- 
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fewer of the Bantam boys about, ALL MY OWN WORK 


to-day. I suppose they have an ' 
“inside job’ this time—in_ the 
Tanks! 


Mention of the Bantams brings me 
(by devious and cunning routes) to 
the memory of one of the best pieces 
of journalistic enterprise in the last 
war. 

Following on the formation of the 
Bantams, there had been some con- 
troversy as to whether it was not 
advisable to form regiments of men 
who were handicapped to some ex- 
tent, but not sufficiently to prevent 
them performing useful service. 

It had been suggested that a “ Deaf 
and Dumb ” detachment might even 
be formed. This news story was pro- 
ductive of the smartest piece of head- 
lining of the war. A Star sub-editor 
was handling the “copy,” thought 
for a minute or two, and then, picking 
up his pencil, headed it thus :— 


“ DEAF OR GLORY BOYS! 


’Ear-Trumpeter, What Are You 
Sounding Now? ” 


AND WHY NOT? 
e 
Scene : Any Army canteen. Enter 
Privates Smith and Brown. They 
approach the bar. 
Private .Smith : 
Reszke, please.’’ 
Private Brown : 
Players for me.’’ 
They take their cigarettes, turn on 
their heels, and go out. No request 
comes from behind the canteen bar 
for either of them to pay a sou. 
(Collapse of all those characters 
at present serving behind Army 
Canteen Bars.) © 
But the above little idyll may not 
be as impossible as it sounds. And if 
the pipe-dream does come true, you 
can blow a, few appreciative smoke- 
rings in the direction of Sir Kingsley 
Wood. 
For it’s he who has raised that 
hallowed question in the House—free 
~ tobacco for the troops ! If that’s not 
a step in the right direction—well, . 
boys, tell us what IS ? 


‘* Twenty De 


‘* And twenty 


At risk of being shot at, I’m stand- 

ing up to say that I don’t know 
of one newspaper which has yet suc- 
ceeded in getting a true slant on the 
Army of to-day — psychologically 
speaking. 

I mean, cartoonists and such like 
have made laborious stabs at creating 
a truly representative ‘‘ character,” 
but so far I think they have missed 
the mark. What do you think? 
We’d be interested to know. 

Bairnsfather’s ‘‘ Old Bill’’ in the 
last war was a clear-cut product of 
trench warfare. Some attempts have 
been made to “ revive ” him now, but 
somehow he seems sadly out-of-date. 

But this criticism is no brief for the 
“Young Berts,” who strike me as 
synthetic as “Old Bill” is dessi- 
cated. Do you yourself find any real 
kinship with this ‘“ Young Bert ” as 
the footsloggersin the last set-to could 
claim in the case of “Old Bill”? 


I very much doubt it, but, as I say, 


it would be illuminating to have your 
reactions. 

-As last time, no doubt some really 
great “character” (as “ Old Bill” 
then was) will emerge from this war, 
but I think the strawboard-and- 
pencil brigade will have to readjust 


—By GRIMES -— 


““ Now, mind! No talking to beautiful spies.”” 
—Reproduced by kind permission of ‘ The Star.”’ 


their ideas before they find they’ve 
“created” him. ae 
* * * 


T has by now been observed that 
there is as much virtual difference 
in this war and the last as there was 
in the last war and the South African 
campaign. Therefore, a trench war- 
fare character is hardly in key witha 
war which is being fought out. on 
other lines. = Ieee 
And while I’m on this subject, Im 
not surprised that some of those 
phoney “ marching songs ” which the 
Tin Pan Alley merchants tried to 
“cash in” with at the start of the 
war have already died the death. © 
“Tipperary,” “‘ Picardy”’ and 
“Long, Long Trail ’’ came from the 
heart, and we may hear their equal 
later. They were not ‘ knocked 
out ’’ by composers with tongues, in 
their cheeks. The present war may 
provide its “ Picardy ’’—but Im 
pretty sure that it won’t be one ofthe 
Charing Cross Road non-combatants 
who will write it. Sg 
EE-ESS (as Jack Warner would 
say)—Just before we put” this 
issue ‘‘to bed’ we learned of the 


match) they’ll not need me to an- 
nounce their arrival; you'll have 
heard all about it from their own 
lusty throats by now! But as the 
boss here at Reveille is an “‘ Aussie,” 
I may find myself looking for another 
job if I don’t say what great guys 
they are. That, however, is oAly 
his opinion of them. ir 
So, cobbers from ‘‘ down under,” 
we hope you had a_ humdinger 
voyage. You have certainly brought 
some bonzer weather with you, 
straight dunkum! tO 
Up here we say New Zealand.-is a 
farmer’s idea of Heaven. But-we 
know we can rely on you to dispel 
any illusion of that nature. Accord- 
ing to an old sweat who mixed with 
some of you between ’14 and ’18, the - 
place must be the birthplace of 
Boanerges, and not a long way from 
Hell. That, however, is a matter of 
opinion ; and, anyway, who. cares? 


Good hunting, you wallahs! _.. 
Ae EE 
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A LIGHT tTHat 


CAPA FLOW and the Orkneys, 
‘~. when war broke-out, were the 
Scene of activities other than those 
of the Navy. One 6f the men who 
appeared on the scene almost im- 
mediately was ‘‘ Tubby ” Clayton 
or, to be more dignified, the Rev. 
P.-T.B. Clayton, C:H.,'M.C.: He 
travelled up from his church of 
‘All Hallows by the Tower to the 
Orkneys to supervise operations in 
the six Toc H centres which have 
their headquarters in Toc H House 
at Kirkwall, within sight of Scapa 
Flow. 

_ What is this Toe H and how did it 
originate? It is one of the few good 
things which came out of the Great 
War of 1914-18. In July, 1915, 
Lieutenant Gilbert Talbot was killed 
‘in the Ypres salient with the English 
troops. Though only twenty-five, 
the gracious personality of this son 
of Edward Talbot, Bishop of Win- 
chester, had already made a deep 
impression. That the influence of so 
‘unselfish a spirit should not be 
allowed to die was, indeed, the 
“feeling of many. 

| In 1915 


-Among them were three padres, 
-Neville Talbot (now at St. Mary’s, 
“Nottingham), H. R. Bates, and the 
best-known of all, ‘‘ Tubby ’’ Clayton 
‘(Vicar of All Hallows, Barking-by- 
“the-Tower in London). To Talbot’s 
‘Memory they opened in December, 
*¥915, a big white house at Poperinghe 
in Flanders. . It was to be a soldiers’ 
club, catering for the men physically, 
“mentally and spiritually. On the 
ground floor was accommodation for 
‘rést and refreshment, on the first 


LPEPPP PP POP SOOO OOS > 


" 
4: MEIN RANT } 
eoo> " 
The enemy destroyed our nation 
“By slow, persistent strangulation, 
An operation which, if slow, 
Is all the surer being so. 


gkoueea 1 yi 
5 “s 


Our leaders were a lot of dastards, 
. And semi-oriental bastards ; 
_No wonder that their gait was hobbling 
“They. came from glove-making and 
_. cobbling. 


cope 


* 


Of course there is no kind of taint 


_. ‘Attached to putty or to paint ; 


‘A trade’s a noble thing, provided 
You practise it as well as I did. 


RPS SONI: 


floor a library and writing room, and 
on the second a chapel. Toc H in 
Pop the signallers’ telegraphic code 
termed it. The “ Old House,” as it 
was affectionately called, was per- 
manently handed over in 1929 to 
Toc H by the generosity of Lord 
Wakefield, to whom Kirkwall House 
in the Orkneys also owes much. _ 

But, quite apart from the actual 
building, the movement had not been 
allowed to drop. So much did Talbot 
House come to mean 
to the men at the front, 
that at the Armistice 
it became unthinkable 
that its influence 
should cease. It has 
been called “the war’s truest, be- 
cause most fruitful, memory.” 

At rooms in Red Lion Square in 
London, the Rev. “ Tubby ” Clayton 
met in fellowship with a few of those 


‘who missed the finer influence of the © 


war days. Within a very short time 
similar groups spread all over the 
country and as far away as Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia and India, 
until there are now at least.50,000 
members grouped in 1,500 teams. 
Each branch has its Lamp of Main- 
tenance. The Lamp of Service 
lighted at Talbot House so long ago 
has never gone out, and from it the 
others have been lit, “‘ Live thou for 
England—We for England died ”’ are 
the words inscribed on the lamps. 
“ What first lit it? ” is the question 
put to each member at the initiation 
service, as he holds the lamp, which 
itself bears as reminder on its handle 
the two crossbars of thé Greek cross. 
“Unselfish service ’’ is the answer, and 
the picturesque definition of service, 
which is the outstanding point of its re- 
membrance of the fallen, runs, “‘ The 
rent we pay for our room on earth,”’ 
“We will remember them”’’ is 


QeUprpvwv. 


$ SOLUTION TO PUZZLES ON PAGE 7 ; 
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MISSING-WORD RHYME 
Bared, beard, debar, bread. 
UNDER CANVAS 


Place sixteen men in the tent at the top 
and arrange the five lines as follows :— 


16 
LO ee LO TA 
Leis 
9 
14 II 


By 
| L. Titman | 


ke 


repeated by all at the lighting of the 
lamp and the recitation of Laurence 
Binyon’s famous lines :— 


“They shall not grow old, as we that are left 


grow old, 


Age shall not weary them, nov the years 
condemn ; 


At the going down of the sun, and in the 
morning, 
We will remember then. 


“ To think fairly, to love widely, to 
witness humbly and to build bravely,” 
summarizes the Toc H 
standards in what is 
called the Four Points 
of the Compass, and 
the movement is not 
unmindful that “ Ich 
Dien ’’—I serve—is the motto of 
him who was Prince of Wales and its 
first president. 


Service 


The Job Master, who allocates to 
each member the service for which he 
is responsible, is an important officer 
of each branch. The war has largely 
added to the members’ opportunities 
of service among the men on active 
service. But prior to the war, seaside 
holidays were provided for slum boys, 
boys coming up to large towns were 
befriended, and the sick and the blind 
visited. 

Anyone over sixteen may join 
after proving worthiness, many of 
the newer members in peace-time 
being youths just beginning careers 
in business or industry. Toc H has 
never made any distinctions of rank 
or wealth. There is one classic story 
of a private-who, at the original 
Talbot House duririg the Great War, 
stood aside to give precedence to his 
General going up to take his Com- 
munion and being assured, ‘‘ No, my 
lad, there is no rank in the House 
of God.” 


SSY 


‘* REVEILLE ’’ CROSSWORD No. 3 


Across.—2. Rap. 4.Cad. 8. Widen. 10. 
Fiord. 11. Entente. 12, Meal. 14. Tame. 
17. End. 18. Mates. 20. Day. 21. Fifth 
column. 24. Spa, 26. Heavy. 27. Nee. 


29. Help.: 31. Step. 32.. Luggage. 35. 
Never. 36. Anvil. 37. Ant. 38. Apt. 


Down.—1. Siren, 2. Reel. 3. Ann. 5. 
Aft. 6. Diet. 7. Drama. 9. Depth-charge. 


12. Men. 13. Admiral. 15. Adam ant. 
16. Eye. 18. Match. 19. Sally. 22. Ash. 
23. Rep. 25. Peter. 28. Eerie, 30. Plea. 
31. Sent. 33. Urn. 34: Gap. 


SCROOGE THE MISER 


One hundred and fifty-six cigarettes (125 


' ends produce 25 cigarettes. The ends of 


these produce another 5 cigarettes, which 
in turn produce another cigarette). 


“ Toc H is one of the good 
things that came out of the 
Great War...” Its Lamp 
of Service is one that will 
never go out. 


Women, too, are included. The 
Toc H League of Women Helpers is 
now a separate organization, which 
Has developed from the original six 
women members in France. They 
were then knowmas Toc Emma (in 
the signallers’ code which provides 
syllables for each letter to check 
them).. In 1926 our Queen, then 
Duchess of York, was invited to 
inaugurate this separate women’s 
branch, and on the movement’s 
festival day, February 20, in 1927, 
she depesited at the Toc H shrine at 
All Hallows, London, a banner en- 
trusted to her by the women of 
Australia, 

The arms of the City of Ypres 
appear among the symbols of Toc H, 
granted by the Burgomaster of 
Ypres. But the symbol of its double 


cross was particularly in the mind of 
the speaker who said, “ It is the aim 
of Toc H to gather from every class 
and shade of opinion, men and women 
who. are willing to serve their fellow 
men in memory of those who served 
them by their death in the Great 
War.” 
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INCE the last issue of Reveille was published the war has assumed what , 
is for us an extremely dark aspect. Alone among the peoples of the 


world, Great Britain stands in the path of the Nazi Juggernaut, whose 
attack can now be supported from an unprecedented host of strategic points. 


> 

At such a time our claims for more privileges for the Home Forces must 
be tempered with tolerance, lest Hitler, when he comes, should find a house 
which cannot stand because it is “ divided against itself.” But though the 
pressure of our demands may be relaxed, nothing is more certain than 
that we shall never lose sight of those ideals for which this paper stands. 
Just now, grit must come before grumbles, but the grumbles will still be 
there until they are met with that sympathetic consideration which we have 
proved in the past the Government is willing to give to problems which 
are presented in the right spirit. 


> 

A contented soldier is a good soldier. The man who stands in the trenches 
satisfied with the treatment that is being meted out to him will fight with 
_greater fortitude and cheerfulness than those soulless limbs of the German 
automaton who know in their hearts that they are fighting for something 
they will probably never enjoy themselves—fighting in the knowledge that 
‘their lives and the lives of their loved ones at home are valueless in the 
eyes of the leader they serve. 


Our Government knows that, and for that reason the demands for fair 
play which we put forward will not go unheeded even in these dark days. 


GIRLS, FORWARD! 


ELL done, America! We 

were glad to learn you are 
conscripting your young women. 
We should have done that ages 
ago. As Sir W. Edmund Iron- 
side’s daughter wrote in a previous 
issue of Reveille, ‘‘ War to-day is 
everybody’s war. It is a woman’s 
War as much as a man’s war.” 


<> 


There are, however, thousands of 
idle women who would welcome being 
forced to join something. ~ 


Girls could be used to release men 
for training purposes. A unit of 500 
men, with three companies housed in 
separate buildings, may employ one- 
third of its personnel on routine 
duties. This means that the unit 
takes a third as long to train, apart 
from the fact that several men lose 
the sequence of their training. 
Again, through employing women, 
out-going and in-coming units could 
move rapidly, without having to 
concern themselves with domestic 


arrangements, such as_ cooking, 
messing, catering, etc. 


Thus the conscription of women 
could be of great national service to 
this country, as it would promote 
greater speed and efficiency in train- 
ing men to defend our island fortress. 


“Wars” 


Within 7 
Wars 

FFRAYS between men of the 
regiment were fought out more 

or less according to rules of boxing, 
but when we were scrapping with 
marines or men of other regiments 
with whom there was a feud that 
was. a different matter: the 
buckled ends of belts were used, 


and also boots. 


Soldiers and marines were always 
at loggerheads. The Welsh Regi- 
ment had a particular feud with the 
marines, and if arow started and the 
Welsh were in a minority we of the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers felt bound in 
honour to go to their support. 


Friendly Talk 

The first I knew of the business 
was, one day in a pub, a man of the 
Welsh Regiment went over to a 
marine and said in a friendly sort of 
tone: ‘‘ Pleased to meet you, Joey, 
let you and I together have a talk 
about old times.” 

‘“‘ What old times, Taffy?’ asked 
the marine, suspiciously. 

‘“‘ That sea-battle long ago—lI for- 
get its name—where my regiment 
once served on board a flagship 
of the Royal Navy.” 

“What as? Ballast?” asked the 
marine, finishing his beer before the 
trouble started. 

“No, as marines, whatever,” an- 
swered the Welshman. “ It was like 
this. The Admiral wanted a bit of 
fighting done, and the sailors were 
all busy with steering the ship 
and looping up the sails, see ? 
And the marines said they didn’t feel 
like doing any fighting that day, 
see? So of course he called in the 
Old Sixty-Ninth to undertake the 
job.” 

“Never heard tell before of a 
marine who didn’t feel like fighting,” 
said the marine, setting down his ~ 
empty mug and jumping forward like 
a boxing kangaroo. 

In a moment we were all at it, 
hammer and tongs, and the sides 
being very even a decent bit of blood 
flowed: fortunately the scrap ended 
before murder was done, by the land- 
lord shouting that the picket was on 
the way. 

The same sort of trouble occurred 
if Scottish and Welsh troops were in 
the same garrison together. We and 
the Highland Light Infantry were 
bitter enemies, I don’t know why— 
it was something handed down from 
bygone days. 

The Origin 

Some say that it originated towards 
the end of last century during a final 
for the Army Football Championship 
of India when the H.L.I., having 
scored a lucky goal early on against 
our chaps, kept their advantage by 
delaying tactics—kicking wide into 
touch whenever they had the ball. 

To this day, in the Battalion, these 
tactics are always greeted with the 
‘indignant cry of “ H.L.I., H.L.I.!” 


(From “ Old-Soldier Sahib,” by Pte. Frank Richards, 
D.C.M., M.M.—Faber & Faber.) 
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“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” | 


Says Minister of Information 


WRITING in the Evening 
Standard recently, the 
Rt. Hon. A. DUFF COOPER, 
Minister of Information, said :— 


“Great are the powers: of 
propaganda. To what extent 
we are ourselves the victims of 
it we cannot tell. It is very 
seldom that we consciously buy 
an object because we have read 
an advertisement recommend- 
ing it. Yet nobody who is en- 
gaged in commerce will ques- 
tion the value of advertisement. 
This proves that we are buying 
things all the time, without 
knowing it, because we have 
seen them advertised. 


** Advertising has become some- 
thing between an art and a science. 
Every commercial firm sets aside 
annually large sums for expenditure 
on advertisement. A special staff of 
trained experts is employed for the 
purpose. High salaries are paid for | 
such work and first-class brains are ~ 
engaged in it. : 

‘In democratic countries the 
State usually lags behind private 
enterprise. It was private enter- 
prise that created our Empire. The 
State rather reluctantly accepted it. 
In this matter of propaganda private 
enterprise again has led the way and 
it is time that the State followed.”’ 


Thanks to our advertisers, you 
boys in the Home Forces are able to 
receive a copy of Reveille free every 
fortnight. In order that this distribu- 
tion may always continue gratis, be - 
sure to support the advertisers who 
are supporting you. 


FORECAST. THE 
WEATHER 
YOURSELF! 


A red sky at night 

Is the shepherd’s delight. 
A red sky in the morning 
Is the shepherd’s warning. 


F the discontinuance of the official 
~ forecasts has made you attempt:to 
become your own weather prophet, 
do not place too much reliance en 
this and many other age-old rhymes. 


Such is the advice of Commander C. R. 
Benstead, based on his practical experi- 
ence as a meteorological officer while 
serving on aircraft carriers, and onan 
exhaustive study of meterological lore. 


In ‘‘ The Weather Eye,” published by 
Robert Hale Ltd., he gives many vyalu- 
able tips for amateur weather forecasters. 


Those who draw conclusions from .the 
colour of the sky should realize, he points 
out, that there are two shades of redone 
that results from excessive vapour, and the 
other caused by the presence of dust. 
Therefore :-— 


‘“*‘ At either sunrise or sunset a rose- 
red or pinkish sun indicates the proba- 
bility of fine weather for the next few 
hours, but a fierce, angry red indicates 
the probability of wind and rain.” 


Grey skies at sunrise and sunset may 
also indicate the coming weather. ~ 

‘The odds are that a grey sunset will 
usher in rain, and a grey dawn, cloudless 
skies and sunshine.”’ Where + 


. BY OCTOBER 


bdo ER 
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Harold Nicolson Forecasts Sudden “ Cracking ”’ 
of Nazi Nerves 


BARR = 
A eat 


R. HAROLD NICOLSON, 
Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Information, speak- 
ing at Edinburgh recently, referred 
to the differences between the 
French, the German and British 
national characters. He pointed 
out how the traditional conception 
held in this country of the French 
and German character was based 
either upon false tradition or upon 
superficial observation. 


There were many people, for 

_ instance, in this country who re- 
earded the French as a frivolous and 
volatile race, whereas.in fact the 
whole basis of the French character 
was a peasant basis, the main element 
in which was a dogged and almost 
sullen devotion to the soil of France. 


$ 


N azis lack Confidence 


The extreme individualism of the 
‘French character often gave the im- 
‘pression of political disunity, but 
‘upon this great common factor of the 
‘soil of France the whole nation was 
‘as one. There was a tradition also 
#-this’ country that the Germans 
‘were not merely a highly efficient 
race, but also stubborn and solid. 
This was not the fact. Although the 
Germans were able to perform great 
feats of endurance and to sacrifice 
themselves almost blindly for an 
idea, yet essentially they were-a 
neurotic race, and, as such, subject 
to periods of doubt, despondency and 
self-distrust if once misfortune over- 
took them. 

“The German army,’ said Mr. 
Nicolson, ‘‘ drives onwards like some 
great machine relying upon perfec- 
tion of its mechanism, 
r=" Yet the steel of which it is com- 
“posed contains a flaw and the very 
mechanical nature of this dreadful 
engine of destruction exposes it, 

-when disaster occurs, to complete 

“collapse. It was this that happened 
in 1918 and it is this that will happen 
again. 


_The Unendurabie Evil 
__ “We do not always realize,” said 
-.Mr. Nicolson, “ how unendurable is 
- the evil against which we are now 
fighting. It is not only that Hitler 
“and his confederates have for seven 
years been skilfully planning the 
destruction of the French and British 
“people. It is not only that they are 
_.determined to seize our possessions 
and to suppress our liberties. It is 


__not merely that they aim at obtain- 
’ ing complete mastery, first of Europe 
~-and then of the world, and at forcing 
=the symbol of Christianity into the 
shape 


crooked, tortured of the 


the declared enemies of all those vir- 
tues which mankind in two thousand 
years of gradually expanding civiliza- 
tion has sought to establish : namely 
the virtues of truth, gentleness and 
honour. It is not merely that they 
seek to crush the soul of man, to 
destroy the liberated mind of man, 
and to reduce individual men and 
women with their different tempera- 
ments and their individual independ- 
ent thoughts to the level of a swarm 
of bees ina hive. It zs that they have 
brought back into the world the two 
greatest evils which mankind has 
known, namely cruelty and fear. 
“When I contemplate the savagery 
of their attack ; when I reflect upon 
the turpitude of their methods ; 
when my heart is wrung with pity 
for those small but valued nations 


-whose liberties they have trampled 


in the mud; when I think how the 
ambition of these evil men has spread 
death and fire over peaceful cities or 
over fields basking in the loveliest 
summer there has ever been ; when 
I look forward with sorrow, but with- 
out fear, to the ordeals to which our 
own beloved country is to be ex- 
posed; I am filled with profound 
unhappiness that such wicked things 
should come to pass. 


Our Responsibility 

‘But when I realize that behind 
all these iniquities is the greatest 
iniquity of all, the revival of cruelty 
and fear, I find that my sorrow and 


-my unhappiness are but weak things 


in comparison to the surge of anger 
which arises in my soul. Upon the 
men and women of this country rests 
a responsibility which far transcends 
any personal, any selfish, or even any 
patriotic considerations.” 


The French, at that moment, to-, 


gether with the B.E.F. in France, 
were fighting with tremendous skill 
and courage to resist that second 
onslaught. For the moment it was 
they who were facing the full fury 
of the armed beast, but the day may 
come before long when that fury will 
be turned upon ourselves. It will 
then be that the character of our 


people will be put to such a test as” 
the Elizabethans met with valour, 


and our forefathers in the early 
nineteenth century endured to vic- 
tory, he continued ; and added :— 


“We are prepared to fight to the 


bitter end; there will be no _ sur- 
render. And when by October next 
Hitler realizes that the great re- 
sources of our Empire, are day by 
day and hour by hour accumulating 
against him forces of destruction far 
greater than he can compass, then 
the nerves of the German people will 
crack suddenly and their great edifice 
of aggression will crumble to the 
ground,” 

(Ministry of Information Communique.) 


Re oer ~ ST a 


Tee ee details of Ger- 

mans firing with machine 
guns at men, women and children 
struggling in the water were told 
in London by one of the few sur- 
vivors of the Abukir. 


In a sense, the 689 ton steamer 
Abukir was a transport. She had 
taken a cargo of army stores to 
Ostend. But when she left port she 
had on board more than two hundred 
passengers. Among these were a large 
number . of refugees, including be- 
tween forty.and fifty women, some 
children, and six priests. 

The Abukir, and the refugees, had 
been subjected to heavy attacks by 
German aircraft while in Ostend. 
She left that port on the night of 
May 27th. She was armed only with 
one Lewis gun for defensive purposes, 
and her best speed was about eight 
knots. Her decks, and what little 
accommodation she had, were crowd- 
ed to capacity. 

For about an hour and a half after 
leaving Ostend the Abukiy was 
bombed incessantly, but she was not 
hit. Then the continual air attacks 


suddenly ceased. Those on board 


thought that they had drawn clear 
of the danger area. But it turned out 
that the bombers had only drawn off 
because the little ship had entered an 
area in which a German U-boat was 
operating. 

At 1.15 a.m. on May 28th the track 
of a torpedo was clearly seen passing 
close ahead of the ship. A few 
seconds later another torpedo missed 
—this time astern. The Abukir at 
once took avoiding action and zig- 
zagged in an attempt to elude the 
U-boat. Those on board were just 
beginning to think that they had 
succeeded when, about twenty 
minutes later, the U-boat was seen 
on the surface on the port bow of the 
Abukir. 

The Captain of the Abukir had but 
one outside chance of saving his ship 


‘and its »human freight from the 


destruction which the U-boat had 
already tried to deal out toit. That 
was to swing his ship and try to ram 
the U-boat. He took it, but the 
Abukir was too slow. The U-boat 
fired two torpedoes. One missed. 
The other hit the Abukiy amidships. 
Almost at once the ship was enve- 
loped in a sheet of flame. She broke 
in half and sank in less than a minute. 

. The Second Officer of the Abukir 
was on the bridge at the time. The 
concrete slabs, set up to protect the 


“ ABUKIR” SURVIVORS SPEAK— 


y ie Ogee 
“There goes the General's wife again—she’s a kleptomaniac ”’ 
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bridge personnel from the machine- 
gun attacks from the air which the 
merchant vessels of nearly all coun- 
tries have learnt to expect from 
German aircraft, collapsed upon him 
and pinned him down. The ship 
sank. He went down with it, im- 
prisoned below about two tons of 
concrete slabs. The ship settled on 
the bottom in a depth of about fifteen 
fathoms. Then it heeled over. The 
list dislodged the concrete slabs, and 
the Second Officer was set free. He 
came to the surface. No sooner had 
he reached it than the Germans swept 
the waters with the beam of a search- 
light and opened fire with a machine 
gun at the helpless humanity strug- 
gling in the water. 

The small handful of survivors, 
among them a French girl and a 


Belgian girl, were picked up by a 


British destroyer about six hours 
later. 
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OW does the soldier stand as 
regards his civil liabilittes— 
his debts, 
policies ? 


his rent, his insurance 


He is given some relief 
if he cannot pay—but to what 
extent and for how long? Is it 
any better than that enjoyed by 
members of the public? Does it 
vary according as to whether he is 
a reservist, 1939 militia man or an 
ordinary conscript ? 


Let us look at these points. Asa 
general rule the protection the fight- 
ing man enjoys is much the same 
whatever category he belongs to, and 
much the same as that enjoyed by the 
public. His only special privilege 
over. the public is the possibility of a 
grant from the War Service Grants 
Advisory Committee. The measures 
of relief that the soldier shares with 
the public are the following. 


Firstly, there is the Courts Emer- 
gency Powers Act 1939. In view of 
the abnormally large number of 
people who have been unable to pay 
their rent and other debts by reason 
of the war, and the widespread hard- 
ship that might be caused if landlords 
and creditors distrained and levied 
execution after judgment for non- 
payment, the Act gives this relief : 
that before distress or execution the 
creditor must get special leave from 
the appropriate court. 

This leave will not be given if the 
debtor is genuinely unable to pay 


EYES SORE, 
TIRED 


ONE MINUTE A DAY with an Optrex 
Eye-bath is like having an extra 
hour’s sleep. Optrex completely ban- 
ishes that tired, strained feeling ; gently 
floats away all dirt and germs ; tones up 
the tiny muscles,. and brings back the 
brilliant natural sparkle that all healthy 
eyes should possess. 

IF YOU WEAR GLASSES natur- 
ally your eyes need extra care. 
They are more easily infected, 
more easily irritated and strained 
—in spite of all the help your 
glasses give. You especially will 
benefit by the use of Optrex. 


Optrex brand Eye Lotion is recommended by 
doctors and opticians, and is obtainable from all 
chemists at 2/-(with free eae -bath), and 3/6, nearly 
three times the quantity (without eye-bath). 


Uptrex 


YE LOTION 


BRAND 


OPTREX LIMITED, ‘ ; 
WADSWORTH ROAD, PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX 


For Your 


Protection 


Our Barrister Contributor discusses 
- Acts that safeguard the Soldier 


immediately and the inability to pay 
is directly or indirectly attributable 
to the war. 

This means he must make a clean 
breast of all his means and show how 
his inability came about. If the 
court is satisfied on these points it 
will not grant the creditor leave or 
will only grant it on such terms as are 
fair in the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

The effect is, of course, 
that you go.on owing 
the money, but that you 
cannot be turned out of 
hearth and home _ for 
non-payment. 

It should be noted 
that at present there is no relief in 
respect of life insurance policies and 
that these may lapse through non- 
payment of premiums according to 
the terms of the actual policy, though 
it seems that legislation will soon be 
passed extending the principle of the 
Courts Emergency Powers Act to 
insurance too. 

So much for the Courts Emergency 
Act. Second, there is an Act dealing 
with mortgages—The Possession of 
Mortgaged Land (Emergency  Pro- 
visions) Act by which instalments due 
toa Building Society are postponed 


members 
Forces. 


LAL ALP APS ASWVSY: 
The services of our 
Legal Correspondent, a 
barrister, are free to 

of H.M. 
Write to him 
c/o ‘* Reveille.”’ 


for three months, during which time 
the mortgagee cannot obtain posses- 
sion of the house. Three months’ 
grace. 

Third, there is the Rent-and Mort- 
gage Restrictions Act 1939, which 
brings the majority of houses and 
dwellings under “ official control”’ 
and prevents the charging of extor- 
tionate rents and also 
prevents landlords and 
mortgagees, whether pri- 
vate persons or building 
societies, from unfairly 
raising mortgage inter- 
est rates. 

What of the War Ser- 
vice Grants Advisory 
Committee? This was set up to con- 
sider applications for special mone- 
tary assistance for those wunder- 
going serious financial hardship and 
unable to meet their obligations, 
despite the protection we have 
described above and their normal 
family or dependants’ allowances. 

It now works under the Ministry 
of Pensions. The rules are as fol- 
lows: “‘ The Committee can take all 
factors into consideration, including 
whatever protection is already en- 
joyed.” 


GUARD YOUR EYESIGHT! 


© says the M.O. e 


Your. eyesight is your most 

precious possession. You 
have only one pair of eyes to last 
you all your life, and you cannot 
buy a new pair if the present ones 
fail you. A bit obvious, perhaps, 
but it makes you think, doesn’t it? 


wash your face and brush your teeth 
(I hope) every morning, and you 
probably wash your hair and bathe 
the rest of your anatomy fairly 
regularly, but do you ever think of 
washing your eyes? 

“What a silly question,” you say. 
“ Of course I wash my eyes when I 
wash my face.’’ But actually, you 
know, you don’t do any such thing. 
You may wash your eyebrows, your 
eyelashes, the outsides of the lids— 
in fact, all round the eyes ; but you 
don’t wash the eyes themselves. 

In other words, you are missing 
out one of the most important parts 
of your body. Under the hectic con- 
ditions of modern warfare and service 
life, your eyes are exposed to more 
dust and danger than you might 
imagine, and should certainly come 
first in the daily rites at the wash- 
basin. 

I remember being mightily amused 
as a boy by a quaint ceremony my 
dear old grandfather used to go 
through regularly every morning. 
Standing in front of the mirror, he 
would pour something out of a bottle 
into a curiously-shaped blue glass, 
which he promptly clapped to his 


eye, bending over to do so. He would 
then bend backwards and go through 
a series of evolutions with his head 
as if he were watching a couple of 
spiders chasing each other across the 
ceiling. He would repeat the ritual 
with the other eye,;.and I remember 


_ wishing he had had a few more eyes 
And here’s a funny thing—you, 


tucked away,-somewhere so as to 
‘prolong the entertainment. But he 
was a wise old man and lived to an 
unholy age, his eyes remaining 
strong and clear to the end. 


I realized later, of course, that he- 


was merely bathing his eyes with a 
mild antiseptic solution—probably 
boracic or zinc sulphate. 

But to-day we are in a more fortu- 
nate position in this respect, 
scientists have come to appreciate 
the importance of this eye hygiene. 
After endless experiments in the 
fields of bio-chemistry and pharma- 
cology, they have perfected an eye 
lotion which is as simple to use as it 
is beneficial in effect. And, person- 
ally, I am of the opinion that the 
Government should provide every 
soldier, sailor and airman with a 
bottle of this lotion. It would soon 
pay for itself in the increased health 
and strength of the man’s eyes and 
the reduction in the cases of weak 
and defective eyesight due to the ill 
effects of dust, smoke and other 
foreign bodies getting into. the eyes. 
Meanwhile, I strongly advise every 
Service man to persuade someone to 
send him a bottle and to find a small 
corner for it in his kit-bag. 


as. J 
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“All factors,” of course, covers 
insurance obligations. 


The maximum amount allowable 
is £2 per week, excluding any family 
or dependants’ allowances. 


The application is to be made: by 
the man himself on a form which will 
be normally available to him either 
at the time of his medical examina- 
tion or when he joins his unit and 
begins his training. 


Grants made can be made pay able 
to such persons in such manner and 
upon such dates as the Committee 
may recommend. es 


In the event of an applicant’s death 
during his service, a grant may .be 
continued for a period not exceeding 
four weeks, 


There‘thas recently been an import- 
ant development in regard to special 
allowances. Till March last it was a 
rule that to establish a claim financial 
hardship must have been caused (by 
the man joining up) through the 
withdrawal of a contribution which 
he had previously made to the house- 
hold. It had not been possible to 
deal with cases of boy apprentices — 
who had not in fact made any con- 
tribution to the household, but who 
joined up at the end of their appren- 
ticeship and- whose family is conse- 
quently deprived of assistance to 
which it had good reason to look 
forward. 


Power to deal with these cases has 
been given to the Committee. The 
exact conditions will be made known 
in due course. 


IODINE. 


is the most efficient ©] 
antiseptic known. 

In war and peace it © 
has been used the * 


world over for the 


past hundred years... -.¥ 


little, 
never fails to protect. 


_lodine. costs 


against infection. 
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‘have been replaced by figures. 
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2) : 

MR. PSMYTHE 

_In the following rhyme, thirteen words 
Each 

figure’ represents a letter, and the key to 

the puczle i is a word of ten letters meaning 


“friends.” 


The letters of this word are numbered 
I; 2,°3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, and when the 
keyword is found you have to replace the 
existing’ figures by their corresponding 
letters. Clues to the hidden words. may 
be found in the context. 


‘Mr. Psmythe a mighty 0176 is he, ’ 


-Although not a 5345-6791 man. 


He bows at the 059312 of nobility 
(Which seems an 299712780 plan). 


"And in the 0868960 where he dwells 


‘He 67920 his 1234567890 to tears 

With 42129780 4805314 tales he tells 

Of 9866314 shoulders with peers. 

He 01860 and 3417920 the working man, 

And treats him with 978451200. whenever 
-he can. 


* * * 


THREE BY THREE 


* Can you arrange the nine three-letter 
4vords given above acvoss the diagram in 
$uch a way that words are also formed 
Feading downwards? Two of these down 
jvords consist of six letters each. : 

t Here are the across words :— 

pox, ELL, ERA, ERE, LIE, NAB, RED, TIP, WET. 


GUINEAS FOR GENIUS 


_ ANNOUNCING A READERS’ 
' COMPETITION 


CAN you compose a limerick ? If so, you 
may be able to make an easy guinea in 
an odd moment. 


| Here are the conditions, which are very 
simple. The.word ‘‘Reveille’’ and the 
name of a product advertised in the current 
issue. must be incorporated in your verse. 
Any number of limericks may be submitted. 

or convenience you may use the coupon 
below. At the same time, remember the 
Army Postal Regulations. 


; Prize-winning entries will be published- 

¢ Editor’s decision relating to all aspects 
of the competition will be final and binding. 
4 


(Block Letters) 


Add ress 
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PUZZLE 


Solutions on Page 3 


MISSING-WORD RHYME 


, The old man stood and his head, 
And in his he muttered: 
“S Dhey 
be said, 
They know which side their. . 
buttered.”’ 
Can you complete the above rhyme ? 
Each of the four missing words is com- 
posed of the same five letters. 


eicepened 


REVEILLE CROSSWORD No. 


CLUES ACROSS 
2. A change for the A.R.P. 
4. Abit of a bounder. (3) 
8. Make broader. (5) 
. It penetrates into Norway. (5) 
. We havea cordial one with France, (7) 
. Male food ? (4) 
14. Dull mate? (4) 
17. Finish up in The Golden Dog. 
. Friendly sailors? (5) 


. When the sun’s on it we look forward 
toarest. (3) 


. No first ranker would join it! 
words, 5 and 6) 


. Pleasant spot in Southern Spain. (3) 

. Firing such a gun is no light matter. ( 5) 

. Bornin France. (3) 

. You might cry for it if you were in 
danger. (4) 

. Soldiers are expected to keep in it. 


(3) 


(3) 


(Two 


(4) 


sock aw will probably be put in the 
va 
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De ae 
“BER ’ aan CeRZ 
From Death 


Canadians Tour out of Tours 


errr Riding 


HERE is little enough to relieve the 
grimness of the Allied fight against 
the invader in France, but sometimes 

there are incidents which light up the dark- 
ness of that inferno with a flash of humour. 

One of these incidents was the Canadian 
advance guard’s tour to Tours. The troops 
had moved towards their zone concentra- 
tion without the faintest knowledge that 


Ja German iron cordon was being drawn 


round the district. Their train glided 
quietly into the station one morning. Not 
a soul was in sight. The French engineer 


| sounded a few sharp blasts on the whistle 


to draw attention, but there were no signs 
of any army or railway official. 

Two Canadian officers started off to 
investigate and had gone a few yards when 


| they met a man who claimed to be a 


British transport officer. He told them 
that the Germans were advancing on the 
town and were in the immediate neigh- 


‘bourhood. 


The Canadian officers wondered whether 
the information was true—whether it was 


| UNDER CANVAS. 
| 


Our diagram shows ten tents set out in 
se = an unusual way so that there are four tents 
in five rows. The figures show the num- 


35. When the British army will surren- 2 gu 
der! (5) ber of men occupying each tent at present 
;' : —i125inall. Nowitis desired to,rearrange 
36. Many blows are struck on it. (5) the men—but not the tents—so that there 
37. The end of a lieutenant. (3) will be 50 men in each of the five lines of 
38. A fitting change for Pat. (3) four tents. 
: How would you do it? 
CLUES DOWN 
1. Just the woman to give you a warn- 
ing. (5) 
2. A staggering dance ? i 


. Girl in a Parisian night-club. 
. A fat lot of difference! (3) 
. You’d eat less if you were put on one. 


(4) 
7. There’s plenty of it in the theatre. (5) 


g. The price the U-boats pay on the way 
to the bottom? (11) 


. More will be called up shortly. (3) 


. In the Navy you’d better not describe 
him as a “mad liar’’! (7) 


(3) 


Dm w 


15. Man and insect are extremely hard. (7) 


. The kind of opener to give you a sur- 
prise. 


SCROOGE THE MISER 


Mr. Scrooge saves all his cigarette-ends. 
He finds that he can make another 
cigarette from five cigarette-ends. On 


(3) 


Dp 18. It'll flare up at 
once if you strike 


it. (5) 
. Alley girl. 


this basis, how many cigarettes does he get 
from 125 cigarettes ? 


(5) 
of a 
(3) 
. Material from a 
Spitfire patrol. 
(3) 


. You’ll see him on 
a ship, if blue. (5) 
(5) 


. Pale excuse? (4) 


. One word, but 
half a sentence. 
(4) 

. Burnt in the 
middle. (3) 


. A-vacant place. 


(3) 


. Remains 
smoker ? 


Soup of the evening.. 
BEE-YOO-TI-FUL 
SOUP! 


. Uncanny. 


not, perhaps, a ruse. But further en- 
quiries confirmed the news. So back to the 
train they went, and ordered the driver to 
take the train back. This he refused to do 
without the authority of’ the missing 
stationmaster, and furthermore protested 
that there was not sufficient steam in the 
boiler. 

Four Canadian officers became an emer- 
gency crew and got up steam, and others 
volunteered to act as firemem The driver, 
persuaded by gifts of cigarettes and a 
bottle of wine, eventually took his place 
at the throttle, and they pulled out of the 
station, the train resembling an armoured 
fortress with rifles poked through every 
window, anti-aircraft guns on the tender 
and on open trucks. 

At the railway centre they found that 
they were heading north instead of west. 
It was too late to turn back, so, full 
throttle, they reached the shunting yards 
of a cost town and boarded a cross channel 
ferry which was waiting to take off for 
England. 


Symington’s Soup, of course ! 
and delicious to taste at any time of the day 


Easy to serve 


or night. Symington’s Soups are made in a 
jiffy under any circumstances. They are every 
bit as good out of a dixie as from a soup- 
plate. Nourishing and economical, a packet 
of Symington’s an ideal 
“stand-by ration’’ ready for instant use in 
the trenches, in camp, in billets or at home. 
There are I5 popular varieties ; a 2d. packet 
makes plenty for two. 


SYMINGTON'S 
SOUPS 2258 snce 


& Co., Ltd., 


Soup makes 


” 


WwW. Symington Market Harborough 


“YEARS WITHOUT DAYS ’”’. 


(John Garfield, Ann Sheridan, Pat O’ Brien ~- 


and Burgess Meredith) 


ITH that title and that cast it 


was a temptation to turn 
prophet. John Garfield 


would probably be the gangster | 
~ who 


“never had a chance”; Pat 
O’Brien either the~prison priest or 
warden; Ann Sheridan, the gang- 


_ ster’s sister or girl friend, and Burgess 


Meredith the gangster with a streak 
of poetry in him. Well, all the guesses 


weren't correct, but they were pretty 


near. The film turned out to.be a 
remake of ‘20,000. years. in’ Sing 


Sing,” made several years ago with 
_ Spencer Tracy and Bette ’Davis.*' I 


don’t remember the original film in 
detail, but I still-have an impression 
that it was a fine picture, which is 
more than one feels about the present 
production. I suppose that can partly 
be explained because Spencer Tracy 
is a good enough actor to get sym- 
pathy even in a completely’ un- 
sympathetic part, and although John 
Garfield is a fairly good actor he can’t 
get one’s sympathy. 


‘ANNOYANCE 


In “ Years without Days’’ there 
is always a feeling of annoyance at 
Hollywood's attempt to glorify gang- 


sters. The trouble is that Hollywood, 


and Warner Brothers particularly, do 
these prison and gangster films so 
well—‘ Angels with Dirty. Faces,’’ 
another film with something of the 
same theme, was brilliantly acted and 
very moving—and even when they 
are only competently acted like this 
latest one there-is always a great deal 
of excitement which makes one want 
to go to them. There is one grand 
piece of acting by Burgess Meredith 
as the man who tried to break prison. 
But I fancy most people will find the 
use of Ann Sheridan as the faithful 
girl friend of John Garfield rather 
disappointing ; presumably Warner 
Brothers are determined to prove 
she can act. 


UPROAR 


In an-American magazine I was 
reading recently, I found that Ameri- 
can Universities have been in an 
uproar for months over this very vital 
question. Apparently the storm 
broke when the Harvard magazine 
named Miss Sheridan as “‘ the movie 
star least likely to succeed,’’ where- 
upon a rival and enemy University 
came along offering to fight duels on 
her behalf and adopted her. ‘I think 
Ann Sheridan had the last word 
though, when she pointed out that 
her pay roll is 100,000 dollars a year, 
and that she’s quite satisfied with 
that kind of “ failure.’ Still, as this 
seems to be an exclusively male 
problem I'll leave it to you to decide 
for yourselves. 
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‘“ EVERYTHING HAPPENS AT 
NIGHT ”’ 


(Sonja Henie, Ray Milland and Rotert 
Cummings) 


STAR who wants to be known. 


as an actress, as well as for the 
talent that made her, is Sonja 
Henie. ‘‘ Everything Happens at 
Night,” her latest film, is a bright 
comedy with Ray Milland and Robert 
Cummings as two reporters who pur- 
sue Miss Henie and a story simul- 
taneously—which makes for a happy 
ending with one getting the story and 
the other getting the girl. Ray 
Milland is always good in light 
comedy, and although Robert Cum- 
mings is the irritating smart-aleck 


-type that Hollywood seems to delight 


in and I usually hate, he has one 
absurd skating scene in which, as a 
near-beginner, he tries to teach 
Sonja to skate. 
anxious to act that she only has one 
skating sequence in the film, a lovely 
dance to the ‘‘ Blue Danube,’ and 
somehow or other managing a rumba 
on skates. But although she is an 
attractive comedy actress, I should 
still like more skating. 


‘‘ PRIMROSE PATH ”’ 
(Ginger Rogers) 

PRODUCTION that impressed 

me was “ Primrose Path ”’ with 
Ginger Rogers, even though it did 
give me a bit of a shock when it 
started. After all, the title “ Prim- 
rose Path ”’ combined with the name 
Ginger Rogers did conjure up some- 
thing in the song and dance line, or 
at least light comedy—and what 
happens? The first glimpse of 
Ginger is with-dark hair screwed into 
skinny pigtails, with a shiny face and 
appalling old clothes, living in a 
tumbledown house in Shanty Town 
with her equally tumbledown family. 
The father is a drunkard ; the grand- 
mother a revolting old harridan ;: in 
her mother, moral sense is singularly 
lacking, and there is,a precocious 
younger sister. Ginger Rogers. as 
Ellie May is discontented with life in 
these circumstances, and her explana- 


tion of her appearance is that it stops. 


the. boys from bothering her. She 
changes her mind about this when 


‘Fortnight — 


beginning had as one of its features notes for cinema- 
goers on the films of the day. With the Corporation’s 
permission we are publishing these fortnightly, as 
_ requested by several readers. 


She herself is so: 


A Page for the ‘Show-goer 


of the 


to the Forces has from the 


Here they are :— 


Joel Macrea appears, and to get away 
from her home tricks him into 
marrying her. They are happy for a 
time, but he leaves her when he finds 
how she has lied’ about her family, 
and Ellie May nearly goes the same 
way as her mother, but is reconciled 
with her husband just in time for a 
happy ending. 


** GASLIGHT ”’ 
(Anton Walbrook and Diana Wynyard) 


oe next outstanding film is an 
English one—“ Gaslight ’’ from 
the stage play by Patrick Hamilton. 
(If you have seen another play of his 
called “ Rope” you will know how 
well he can produce excitement and 
suspense.) The setting is London in 
Victorian times, and the emphasis on 
the Victorianism makes the suspense 
even more telling. The story centres 
round a house in Pimlico Square 
where a woman is murdered for her 
rubies, and the rubies and murderer 
disappear. Years later a young 
couple come to live at the house, and 
then the eeriness starts and you get 
the link-up with the past. The 
frightening part is the clever way the 
young husband is trying to drive his 
wife insane. 

I am not going to give away more 
of the story, as it naturally spoils a 
mystery story to know too much of 
the plot; but if you like anything 
with mystery in it this is obviously 
your film. Anton Walbrook and 
Diana Wynyard play the leading 
parts with Frank Pettingell helping 
along; but although the acting is 
good, this is a film where the pro- 
duction is the thing. 


* AROUSE AND BEWARE ” 


(Wallace Beery, Dolores del Rio and 
John Howard) 


“A ROUSE and Beware,” a new 

Wallace Beery story, and the 
best for a long time. I gave an 
inward groan when I discovered 
that the story was yet another one 
about the American Civil, but it 
didn’t prevent me from enjoying the 
picture. Sergeant Barstow, played 
by Wallace Beery, is a bully, a 
malingerer and a thief, who ends up 
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as a hero after a series of adventures 


in company with Dolores del Riovand 
John Howard. ‘It’s’a long time sitice 
we’ve seen Dolores del Rio on the 
screen, but if you liked her beauty 
before you'll find-‘no reason to change 
your mind now, and she does some- 
thing not-many Hollywood heroines 
do: when she wades through rivers 
and pushes through undergrowth she 
really does look as if she’s done it— 
she doesn’t turn up with every hair 
and eyelash in place.’ As the other 
member of the party John Howard 
is also very good. 
him before in the Bulldog Drummond 
series and not liked him very much, 
but in this film, which is better 
directed, he stands out very well 
against Wallace Beery’s tough per- 
sonality. 


ONE COMPLAINT 


I've only got one real grudge 
against “‘ Arouse arid Beware,’ and 
that is the constant reference to 
Mr. Beery’s stomach. After all, 
when watching Wallace Beery that 
is something about him that one can’t 
miss—it doesn’t need every member 
of the cast to make jokes about it as 
well. Still—that’s only a minor 
quibble. 
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